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“Would vou tell me, please, which 
wav I ought to.go from here?” asked 
Alice. “That depends a good deal on 
where you want to go,” replied the 
Cheshire cat. 

Where do we want to go—the 
country, the League? 

With scientific and technological 
advances pushing us so fast and so far 
—even to the moon—there seems to 
be no limit to where we can go, if we 
have the will to go. 

On the other hand, these same 
advances, while creating new potenti- 
alities, have created new problems. 

Nuclear energy could revolutionize 
all industry and the field of medicine. 
But we spend much of our thought 
and most of our money on defense 
because we fear this new source of 
power as a weapon of annihilation. 


Industrial expansion has created 


great wealth and countless products 
that make life pleasanter, and has im- 
proved the standard of living for 
practically everyone in this country. 
However, the nagging problem of 
inflation-deflation is alwavs with us. 

Urbanization offers cultural and 
educational enrichment which we can 
enjoy in our new leisure time. But 
what citv is equipped in facilities or 
governmental structure to handle 
new sprawling populations? 

What does it profit us to drive our 
children to school in one of two 
family cars if thev can attend onlv 
half-day sessions because of over- 
crowded facilities? 

Even if we could solve all our own 
problems, how long could we remain 
secure in a world of insecurity and 
turmoil with old and poor nations 
and new and developing nations 
reaching for a future better than their 
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past? 

It has been said that in this coun- 
try we have the knowledge, and the 
wealth, to do almost anything we 
want to do. 

Does the League have a role in 
helping to work out the practical 
ways and means of how to do what 
we want to do? 

The answer is yes, and the time is 
now. 

By November 25 your League will 
be sending 1960-62 Program sugges- 
tions to the national Board. As you 
discuss today’s issues in your League 
you will want to weigh every idea 
against the contribution the League 
can make. 

You have a world of issues to 
choose from, and by the very nature 
of the League you must choose, be- 
cause the League works on only a few 
issues at a time. 


Foreign Policy 


In considering possibilities for the 
new Program you will naturally assess 
where we are on the current one. 
Since the spring of 1958 the League 
has been devoting much of its atten- 
tion to foreign policy. 

There is no area in which the 
League has a more extensive back- 
ground, and our more recent efforts 





“You can’t take it with you”... 
. . . but you can make sure it will do 
League work. 

Here are three simple ways: 

1. Make a direct bequest to the League 

in your will, 
. Provide for a direct transfer. 
. Set up a trust. 
Consult your bank and your attorney 
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as to how best to carry out your wishes. 
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LIVELY ISSUES 


have been directed toward a re- 
evaluation of US. foreign policy with 
a concentrated look at economic de- 
velopment. The latter field has not 
been fully explored and we could 
continue our work on it. 

More than ever before we are 
aware of the relationship of the world 
economy to the U.S. economy, with 
such particulars as trade, aid, gold re- 
serves, inflation and deflation, and 
even commodity agreements and 
farm policy inseparably linked. Our 
background in this field might lead 
us into a productive study of the 
whole economic relationship between 
the United States and the rest of the 
world. 

Or we could select some particular 
subject like trade and do a more con- 
centrated study of East-West trade, 
GATT and OTC, private investment 
overseas, and aid to injured indus- 
tries. And what about the implica- 
tions for us of European “economic 
republics” like the Common Market 
and the Coal and Steel Community? 

While our interest in underdevel- 
oped countries has been directed 
primarily toward economic develop- 
ment, it has also increased our aware- 
ness of the need for better communi- 
cations and a more comprehensive 
exchange-of-persons program. 

Our long-time interest in the 
United Nations might find a new 
focus on the U.N. vis-a-vis U.S. for- 
eign policy, or on the Peace Force, 
Specialized Agencies, or the World 
Court. 

Water Resources 

Our other national Program sub- 
ject, water resources, is currently a 
very lively issue. We hope the 

' (Continued on page 2) 
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A few days ago we received a letter 
from a woman in Israel asking ques- 
tions about what kinds of things the 
League does and how it goes about 
them. She had seen a brief reference 
to us in a non-League publication 
which quoted Miss Anna Lord Strauss 
as saying to an Ethiopian woman (a 
legislator and civic worker whom she 
met in Addis Ababa last year) : 

“Every local League shares a re- 
sponsibility for making up and carry- 
ing out the national Program. Each 
of the Leagues throughout the coun- 
try is asked to send in its reecommen- 
dations for the new Program. The 
national Board then sends back 
Proposed Program ~to the local 
Leagues. The Leagues discuss this 
and again make recommendations to 
the national Board. At the national 
Convention League delegates vote for 
the Program for the coming two 
years. League members feel a sense 
of responsibility for it because they 
helped make it.’ 

Program-making in the League as 
it has evolved over the years is a com- 
plicated and sometimes tedious proc- 
ess. There is no doubt about it. But 
it is our best guarantee that every 
single member of the League of 
Women Voters of the United States 
will have an opportunity to say what 
she thinks are the most challenging 
governmental issues facing the citi- 
zens of this country and to vote for 
her choices as the whole range of 
issues presented by a diverse member- 
ship is gradually narrowed. 

That is the process which we shall 


soon begin. In the six-to-eight-month 
period before the St. Louis Conven- 
tion in 1960 we shall once more en- 
trust to our democratically designed 
League procedure the task of select- 
ing the issues on which this organiza- 
tion can make its most effective 
impact on the national scene in 1960- 
62. This “first round” of Program- 
making is the place where the indi- 
vidual member can make her greatest 
contribution. 

Who is in the best position to 
make the necessary judgments? 

Perhaps it is the brand-new mem- 
ber conscious, of the impact which 
the Program has made on her and 
eager to articulate her reactions who 
can make us all understand the Pro- 
gram from the point of view of the 
20,000 women who will probably be 
new members of the League next 
vear. 

Perhaps it is experienced Leaguers 
with good background in Program 
who, though they may have been less 
directly involved in the actual carry- 
ing out of the Program this past year 
and a half, have some new perspec- 
tive to contribute. 

Perhaps it is those resource chair- 
men and their committees who have 
gone most deeply into foreign policy 
and water resources, who know what 
we have been able to accomplish and 
where our work in these two subjects 
has been incomplete, inconclusive. 

Perhaps it is the finance chairman 
who knows how the Program that the 
League adopts can make the people 
in her community either reluctant or 


eager to contribute to carrying out 
the League’s work; the membership 
chairman, who knows what subjects 
the prospects on her list would be 
eager to talk about; the Voters Serv- 
ice chairman, who knows that to 
make much of a dent in their self- 
imposed task of increasing citizen 
participation in government League 
members themselves have to be 
knowledgeable and excited about 
government. 

But of course it is the combined 
knowledge and insights of all of these 
and more that add up to the organi- 
zational wisdom that keeps us abreast 
of the times—and very fast-moving 
times they are! 

This issue of THE Vorer is unique. 
Every single member of the national 
Board has had a hand in its prepara- 
tion. In their general reading over 
the summer, Board members were 
consciously on the watch for ideas 
which would be helpful to you in 
starting the Program ball rolling. The 
entire Board has participated in this 
listing of possible Program items. 

“Lively Issues” is intended to spark 
vour interest, to set you thinking 
about what you would like to see the 
League do. It can be used as a starter 
for your unit discussion, but remem- 
ber that it is only a starter. 

And, as you consider each possi- 
bility for the next national Program, 
please ask yourself these questions: 

Is this a good subject to carry out 
the purpose of the League? 

Can we be effective in this field? 

Are there time, funds, and woman- 
power available to do a good job? 

Is this national Program I am pro- 
posing to my League one that we can 
manage, together with our state and 
local League obligations? 
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(Continued from page 1) 
League’s activity in this field has 
helped to make it so. 

In the spring, the Senate Select 
Committee on National Water Re- 
sources was appointed. During the 
summer, members of the national 
Board were busy interviewing mem- 
bers of the Committee to find out 
what it is planning to do and to tell 
it of the League’s interest. This fall, 


the Committee is holding 19 regional 
hearings in all parts of the United 
League leaders will appear to 


States. 


give their estimate of what the water 
problems are in their areas and to 
indicate what considerations should 
be kept in mind in looking for solu- 
tions. 


At its September meeting, the na- 
tional Board decided the League 
could support $.2549, the Resources 
and Conservation Act of 1960 (see 
September issue of THE NATIONAL 
Vorer). This proposal is comparable 
in form and structure to the Full 
Employment Act of 1946 and would 
serve in the conservation field a func- 


tion similar to that of the Employ- 
ment Act in the economic field. 
While no congressional action on this 
is possible until the next session, 
League members appearing at the 
regional hearings of the Select Com- 
mittee will have the opportunity to 
mention League approval of such a 
comprehensive approach. 


Pollution continues to be a prob- 
lem. H.R.3610, the Blatnik bill, 
which would provide more federal 
funds for pollution control, did not 
finish its course through Congress in 
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the session just ended, but it is sure 
to come up next sessione 

League activity at the river-basin 
level is gaining momentum. Many ex- 
cellent studies have been published. 
Groups of Leagues are moving toward 
regional consensus and will wish 
authorization for regional action. 

Since Mav 1956 the League has 
been studying water resources. With 
the upsurge of congressional interest 
we may wish to retain the item in 
order to develop our position further 
while we take action on the present 
one. 


Other Subjects 


Perhaps you would like to look into 
an entirely different issue. On a few 
of these other lively issues the League 
has some background; others would 
be an entirely new adventure. 

Education has been a continuing 
interest almost from the beginning of 
the League. It is presently on the 
program of many local and _ state 
Leagues. Shortages are conspicuous 
and critical in almost every commu- 
nity across the country. The problem 
is an abundance of children and a 
scarcity of teachers and classrooms. 
Statistics show that, nation-wide, we 
spend as much on tobacco, and as 
much on alcohol, as we spend on 
schools. Considering the importance 
we have traditionally placed on edu- 
cation, there are those who say we 
should spend at least as much on it as 
we do on tobacco AND alcohol. 
Your first question, of course, in con- 
sideration of education as a national 
Program subject, would be whether 
or not the federal government has a 
responsibility in this field. If you 
think it does, where does that respon- 
sibilitv lic? In supplying additional 
funds for schools? For buildings? For 
teachers’ salaries? To encourage 
higher educational standards? Would 
the local control of schools be 
jcopardized? 

Agriculture, a lively issue always, 
would be an entirely new area for the 
League. Funds for the farm program 
total $6 billion, the third highest 
figure in the estimated 1960 federal 
budget. National security accounts 
for 60 percent of the budget; interest 
on the federal debt, 10 percent; agri- 


4™ culture, 8 percent. Production is up, 
@ws yet farm income is down. Despite 


this large expenditure of money, 
many farmers suffer chronic poverty, 
and less than one half of them re- 


ceive price supports. The debate over 
what to do about the farm problem 
has been heated over the last three 
decades. Pcrhaps the League, as a 
public-interest group, could act as a 
catalyst. 

If your chief concern about agricul- 
ture is with farm price supports— 
which account for 75 percent of that 
$6 billion—you have read only the 
first page in the book of subsidies. 
Even the definition of a subsidy is 
debatable, but what about tariffs, aid 
to injured industries, import quotas, 
tax write-offs, depletion allowances, 
postal rates, transportation, veterans 
programs, housing, flood contro] and 
other federal participation in water 
development? Is a subsidy necessarily 
bad just because it is a subsidy? 
When should it be encouraged as a 


means of serving the public interest? 

Maybe none of these subjects ap- 
peals to you. Possibly you would like 
to see the League turn to a structure- 
of-government item, directed to 
federal-state-local relationships or the 
new and growing problem of the 
megalopolis. What about disarma- 
ment? Is the labor-management issue 
a suitable subject for the League? 
How about the wage-price, spiral? 
Will the composition of the electoral 
college be a lively issue as we go into 
a presidential year? 

Maybe you have’a brand new idea 
of your own, which vou think is a 
livelier issue than any of those out- 
lined above. If so, now is the time 
for vou to air it in your local League. 
Not only do you have the opportunity 
to do this, you have the responsibility. 





BRIDGE BETWEEN THE AMERICAS 


By Mrs. John Gillin, Member of Board of Directors, Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund 


The years since World War II 
have seen a flood of “rising expecta- 
tions” engulf our planet. Hunger, 
disease, and ignorance are no longer 
stoically accepted. Entrenched polit- 
ical domination can no longer disre- 
gard voices demanding the right of 
participation and decision. 

Latin America is no exception. In- 
creasing industrialization, expanding 
educational opportunities, and greater 
contact with the outside world have 
sparked the emergence of a middle 
class, hitherto nonexistent, which has 
successfully challenged political dom- 
ination by the aristocratic, economic 
elite. Women, no less than men, are 
a part of this new pattern, though 
they have the added burden of free- 
ing themselves from a position of 
subordination centuries old. 


Mrs. Gillin, who began 
League of Women 
Voters work in 1947, 
has been President of 
the Chapel Hill League 
and the League of 
Women Voters of 
North Carolina. She 
has been a Director of the Carrie Chapman 
Catt Memorial Fund since June 1958. In 
1956 she visited five Latin American coun- 
tries as representative of CCCMEF and the 
State Department in a joint project. Her 
husband is an anthropologist; they have a 
son, a student at Harvard. 





Three years of work and _inter- 
change between the Carrie Chapman 
Catt Memorial Fund and the women 
of Latin America have developed a 
strong mutual respect. Latin America 
has produced poets and scholars from 
among its women, but the “average” 
Latin American woman is now be- 
coming known as the “average” North 
American woman is already known. 
She is intelligent, thoughtful; deter- 
mined and aggressive without losing 
her esteemed femininity. She is a 
skillful manager of an_ extensive 
household, showing an ability readily 
transferable to the current political 
scene. 

CCCMF consultant work in Brazil, 
Argentina, Peru, and Colombia has 
revealed the usefulness of the type of 
nonpartisan organization which vou, 
as League members, have made an 
outstanding example. Your renown 
extends far bevond the limits of the 
United States. But, however admired 
vour example, it is not easy for Latin 
Americans to achieve. They are not 
“organization minded” as we are. 
They have tended to limit their activ- 
ities to a circle of kin, both blood and 
ceremonial, and to a restricted group 
of tried and true friends. The co- 
operation and compromise so essen- 
tial to our democratically-run organi- 
zations is not a part of their 








experience. And nonpartisanship, to 
the volatile, passionately political 
Latin American, is a respected but 
remote concept. 


Sudden Citizenship 


Perhaps our most unusual experi- 
ence has been with Colombia, whose 
capital, Bogota, high in a valley 
among the forbidding Andes, has tra- 
ditionally been regarded as _ the 
“Athens” of Latin America. This 
country, which suffered 200,000 dead 
and 100,000 homeless during ten 
bloody years of internecine violence 
between the Liberal and Conservative 
parties, with overtones of vengeance 
and banditry, finally gave women the 
vote in national elections for the first 
time in 1957. This unsought, sud- 
denly bestowed right was part of a 
parity agreement between the two 
parties ending the violence and pro- 
viding for equal division of major 
political posts and a four-year rotating 
presidency. 

The overwhelming adoption of this 
parity agreement gave rise to a new 
type of women’s organization, the 
Union de Ciudadanas de Colombia 
(the League of Women Citizens of 
Colombia). Founded in Medellin as 
a nonpartisan, educational organiza- 
tion to train women for citizen re- 
sponsibility, it now has branches in 
Bogota, Manizales, Armenia, and 
Calarca. At UCC’s invitation, I, as 
CCCMF consultant, spent one 
month last spring helping it organize 
itself along the lines of the League of 
Women Voters. 

_ If you can imagine helping to set 
up a new organization, work out its 
statement of principles, nonpartisan 
policy, and by-laws, and advise as to 
procedures and program, all in an at- 
mosphere of intense political rivalry, 
you can perhaps appreciate some of 
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Congressional Roundup Continued 


Congress adjourned September 15 after making these decisions in the last 8 days: 


MUTUAL SECURITY APPROPRIATION fiscal 
1960 in millions (figures rounded) : 


Budget Author. Appro- 
Request ization priation 


Military Assistance $1,600 $1,400 $1,300 


Defense Support 835 751 6953 
Development Loan 

Fun 1,200? 7008 550 
Special Assistance 271.8 247.5 245 
President's Contingency 

un 200 155 155 
Technical Cooperation 

(bilateral) 179.5 179.5 150 
Technical Assistance 

(U.N.) 30 30 30 
Technical Cooperation 

(OAS) Ls 1.5 1.2 
Other Programs‘ 112,195 91.7 99.613 


1 Includes $45 million earmarked for Spain; ? in- 
cludes $500 million for fiscal 1961 program; 
3$1,100 million was authorized for fiscal 1961 
program; ‘some programs included in this cate- 
ory (State Department administration, Battle 
ct, etc.) are administered under continuing 
authorization, but require annual appropriations. 


GASOLINE TAX: Increased federal tax on 
gasoline from 3 to 4 cents until July 1961 
to finance the National Interstate and De- 
fense Highway System. In the next 3 fiscal 
years (1962-65) portions of the federal taxes 
on new cars and auto accessories will be 


diverted from general revenues into the 
Highway Trust Fund. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION: Overrode 
the second veto of the Public Works Appro- 
priation. This was the first of the Presi- 
dent’s vetoes to be overruled. 


HOUSING: After two vetoes made a third, 
successful attempt to extend the housing 
program. The bill as passed included in- 
definite extension of FHA’s mortgage insur- 
ance authority; urban renewal authorization 
of $350 million for fiscal 1960, $300 million 
for fiscal 1961; 37,000-unit public housing 
program; $50 million in direct loans for 
ousing for the elderly. 


FARM SURPLUS DISPOSAL (P.L.480): Ex- 
tended the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act for 2 years, providing 
$1.5 billion a year for foreign currency sales, 
$300 million for donations. Added permis- 
sive ‘food stamp” program for distribution 
of surplus food to needy at home. 


CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION: Extended the 
life of the Commission for two years and 
provided $500,000 for its operation. 


INTEREST CEILING: Raised ceiling on interest 
rates on Series E and H government bonds 
from 3.26 to 4.25 percent. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL: Both houses 
agreed to enlarge the 1956 incentive pro- 
gram for local sewage plant construction 
but, fearing a pocket veto, postponed final 
conference action until 1960. 





the difficulties. .But, day after day, 
the potential importance of this 
group to the future of the country, 
especially in the light of increasing 
Communist infiltration in Colombia, 
became more and more evident. If it 
could survive it might provide an in- 
spiring example to all Colombia of 
constructive, creative, and serious citi- 
zen participation in government prob- 
lems, with Liberals and Conservatives 
working jointly for the welfare of 
their country. Basic to the future of 
UCC, even to its survival, was the 
need of intensive training in simple, 
organizational techniques. 

Thus, CCCMF has been working 
with UCC on plans which will cul- 
minate in mid-October with the ar- 
tival in the United States of a group 
of UCC members for a month’s work 
in fundamental League techniques 
and procedures usable in the Colom- 
bian situation. A unique and frankly 
experimental feature of this study 
tour is that it will be conducted in 
Spanish. Undoubtedly some aspects 
of the U.S. experience will escape the 
participants because of the language 
barrier; nevertheless, leaders from the 
more remote areas of Latin America 
where little English is used still need 


the training we can provide and@ 


should not be deprived of this oppor- * 
tunity. Interpreters, always at a 

premium, are being rounded up by 

local League committees in places on 

the itinerary—Chapel Hill (N. C.), 

Boston, New York, and Washington. 

The intensive training planned, plus 

the language problem, has _necessi- 

tated a restricted itinerary. 


Return Visit 


It is hoped that again a consultant 
may go to Colombia, her visit timed 
to coincide with the first. national 
convention of UCC, which will be 
planned to provide additional train- 
ing to all the delegates attending. 
Intensive education and adequate 
follow-up, consistent with CCCMF 
financial resources and womanpower, 
are basic to our planning for Co- 
lombia. 

From this brief account, I hope 
you as League members will see that 
your work has ramifications far be- 
yond the confines of your local inter- 
ests, even your national interests. You 
are providing an example and the in-: 
spiration to millions of women 
throughout the world who long to 
achieve the goals you have set. 
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